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Arlect Tales. 


FASHIONABLE BENEVOLENCE, 


We do too much relax the social chain 
That binds us to each other ; slight the care 
There is for grief, in which we have no share. 











“ Anp she works exquisitely, too, so much better than that | 
impudent Mrs, Blanchard, who, if you will believe it, Ano, 
never put on that double frill, even alter my express direc- 
tions; and J, nothing doubting but that the creature had 
done as I told her, never perceived the omission until I put 
on the dress to wear to a ball.” 

“But where did you hear of this poor woman, Emma, 
who works so well and so cheap? She must be desti tute, to 
do it for such a trifle,” 

“O yes, she is wretchedly poor, with a family of¢ 
and her husband dead or absent. Our girl, Mary, 
tally found her out, and told me she thought Mrs. % 
that is the woman’s name, would be glad to sew for 
I sent for her, and bargained her down, until she w 
ling to do it for almost any thing, rather than not at all 
But all this is entre nous, for you know I could not withdraw 
my patronage from my former seamstress, to bestow it ona 
new one, unless she was cheaper. I thought she migh 
for you, when she was not engaged for me. It is somem 
of an object to save more than half what we give | rs. 
Blanchard.” : * 

‘“T &m delighted to think that you have met with such a 
prize, for I am convinced that these fashionable milliners 


and mantua-makers are monstrously expensive; and most 
all of the work this woman can do just as well, I dare say." } 


“She works beautifully, although Mary says one would) 
not think, to see her wreiched condition, that she could have| 
the heart to do any thing; that is what makes her willing) 
to throw away her work so, as Mrs. Blanchard would call it.| 
Are you going to the ‘ Social Circle’ this afternoon, Ann?” 

“ Certainly ; 
that new novel ; 
of mercy,’ you know he called us. 
why Jane Gleason has never joined ? 
invited.” 

“No; for I asked her myself, and her reply was, that she| 
would inform me if she concluded to become a member of 
the ‘Circle,’ and I have never heard a word from her on the; 
subject.” 

“She is very peculiar; but, as it is whispered that she) 
does good to the poor, 1 thought she would be among the 
first to aid an enterprise like this. Did you read the descrip-| 
tion of the fair at P ? We shall have a splendid one} 
soon ; then Jane will repent of heroddity. Is ittimeto agih 

‘‘ Yes, a) little past the hour appointed ; 






and besides, the object is so good. ‘ Angels| 
But do you know, Emma, | 
She must have been| 








and I mast hear 
that affecting scene in the new novel, if it is read.” 

Shall we follow our young friends to the scene ‘of their) 
charity? Attractive as it was, we fear that it is impossible 
to do justice. Bright faces might be seen grouped here and 
there, and fair fingers employed in every variety of fanciful 
ornamental devices. Gentlemen too, who, although not priv- 
ileged “to ply the polished shaft,” yet creditably sustained 
their part as the inspirers, or the inspirees. 
sometimes listened to with tolerable attention, were soon 
thrown aside, as less interesting than conversation. Dress, 
manners, and characters, were fully discussed ; parties and| 
balls projected ; flirtations canvassed, “all ihe endless round 
























Mr. Handon is to read us some extracts from || 


become better acquainted with her,” and crossing the room, 
he began an aniinated conversation with Miss Roberts, who 
|tailed. not to convince him still more, that she was truly and 
uncommonly disinterested. 

“] had no idea,” said Henry to his sister, on their return 
home, ‘that.your ‘Circle’ was so pleasant. I think I shall 
accompany you more frequently in future.” 

“Tt is safficiently pleasant,” replied Cathé@rine, “but I 
sometimes doubt its utility. The work which is accomplish- 
ed by the young ladies, I have feared was taken from, and 
thus injuring the interests of poor persons, and the time, ex- 
ertion, and money, thus spent in ostentation and parade, 
infght be employed in a more simple and private way by in- 
dividuals.” 

‘«¢ You are too scrupulous, my dear Catherine ; surely unit- 
jed effort must accomplish more than individual ; and soeia- 
ibility, and friendly feeling are thas promoted, and, as Miss 
|Roberts told you, others are benefitted.” 

“I hope it may be so, but do not think me censorious if] 
Say that I sometimes think athers might be benefitted still 
more, i” these young ladies were each of them to visit those 
seenes of poverty and distress, add give their counsel, sym- 
pathy and assistance. Now, it seems pleasant to them to 
meet together, when they have no other engagements, and 
talk in general terms of charity, etc., but how few, it is to be 
feared, know what are self-denial and perseverance against 
lobstacles, in order to do good.” 

“J-eannot judge them so harshly. It seems to me, that 
ladies like Miss Roberts, for instance, are more to be ad- 
mired for the sincere benevolence of heart which they dis- 
play, than for all the charms of person, or even of mind.” 

“T-4denow nothing of Miss Roberts which would contradict 
that appearance of kindness, so delightful, so praiseworthy, 
wherever and whenever seen, of which you speak. With 
you, I have often admired the interest she manifests in every 
thing relating to our circle, and I only hope, my dear brother, | 
that public and private charity may accompany each other 
|Bnt I have been surprised not to see Miss Gleason at any| 
of our meetings ; she always seems social and friendly, and 
T have expected to meet her there.” 

Months passed by, bringing the wished for fair near at 
hand, and report said that Henry Benton was becoming daily 
more and more pleased with the pretty, interesting, and ben- 
evolent Miss Roberts. No one could approve of these on 
dits, or wish that they might prove true, more ardently than 
the lady herself; for Mr. Benton was, as the fathers would 
have styled him, a safe parti, the mothers.a desirable, and 
the danghters a perfect one. With wealth, rank, and talents, 
joined to accomplished manners and firm integrity, his soci- 
ety was universally courted. As yet, however, he had never 
paid his devoirs at any fair shrine ; but, like most of those 
whom fashion or interest has not moulded to do h: + bidding, 
he had a beau ideal in his own mind of the being whom he 














should wish to call his, and that had never yet been realized. 
Miss Roberts, attractive as she was in person, would proba- 
bly have excited in him no peculiar interest, had not her ap- 
parent benevolence of heart won his attention. One who 
could talk thus eloquently of relieving suffering, must, he 
thought, be amiable to no common degree. She cannot be 


Books, though} one of those frivolous, heartless beings, absorbed in selfish 


gratification, thinking not of the responsibility devolving 
upon them, and forgetting 
The sacred ties that bind us each to each. 


It was a cold and dreary night when Henry Benton and 


of nothings.” Emma Roberts and her cousin Ann, were||his sister sat by their cheerful fire, conversing on the merits 
among the most zealous; Kmma being one - the direc-jjof a book, from which he had just been reading. Every 


tresses of the “ Social Circle.” 


thing around looked bright and pleasant, and it might well 


“ How handsome she is,” said-Henry Benton to his friend||seem almost impossible for the inmates of that dwelling to 
Harwid ; “and so benevolent too. Did you hear how enthu-||:hink that any one could be less happy than themselves. It 
siastically she spoke of the approaching fair? I heard her||seems to be the natural effect of extremes of joy or sorrow, 
It is diffi- 
I mast" cult for the heart bouading with joy, to whom all things 


tell sister Catherine that it would do so much good. How')|to prevent us from realizing,the misery of others. 


unusual to hear young ladies talk of such things. 
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|round bear la couleur de rose, to imagine the smaller miseries 
or greater sufferings of others, and one who is himself 
planged into the depths of unhappiness, is too apt to be ab- 
|sorbed by the consideration of his own calamities. Our 
friends were not selfish, but certain it is, that the misfortunes 
which “flesh is heir to,’’ were not present to their minds, 
when Catherine was informed that a poor woman lived near 
her, who was or had been very sick. 

| “ You were going out for a short time, Henry,’ said she 
jto her brother, “and I will go with you to this woman’s 
house, where you can call for me as you return.” 

“Do not venture out such an evening as this, Catherine. 
| You can send some one to inqnire into her circumstances 
land give her aid.” 

* But I shall feel better satisfied to see how she does my- 
self — nay, do not object, my dear brother,” added she smil- 
ing; “do you think the cold can penetrate through all this 
fur? I know the exercise will benefit me. Come let us go. 
This is the house,” said she, as they arrived at the dwelling 
where she had been told the object of her visit resided. 
““ Now. yow can come fur me as you return,” and she gently 
opened the door of @ room where a. light faintly glimmeréd. 
But she was not, as she afterwards declared, prepared for 
the scene that met her view. «In a miserable hut, insufficient 
lo protect its inmates from the inclemency of the weather, 
wag extended the sick woman on a low bed, supported by 
Miss Gleason, who was administering a cordial. The apart- 
ment, too, though indicating poverty, bore an air of neatness, 
and little comforts were strewed ppere and there, as if some 
kind han@.had lent its aid, © 

‘* And you are here ao me, mano said Catherine, 
advancing iowardetrer: 

‘Yes, I have been here some time. Mrs. M. has been 
very sick, but she see comfortable now.” 

“I had never heard of until to-day,”’ answered Cathe- 
rine, “or I should have ¥ her before. [I have brought 
her some trifles, which I hope may benefit her tilldye can do 
something more.” 

The sick woman groaned —‘ Oh! if I had what is -justly 
my due, I need not trouble others so much. Lady,” said 














||she, ‘striving to speak distinctly, “long, long nights have L 


never closed my eyes to sleep, striving to earn something 
for myself and my poor children. She told me unless I did 
the work cheap, I could not have it, and I did it almost for 
nothing, rather than not do it all; but I have never been 
paid even that.” 

*¢ Who employed you, Mrs. M——,” asked Catherine. 

“ Miss Roberts sent for me, and gave me her sewing to do, 
and last night she sent me word, that unless I completed 
some work which I have hadout for a week, she mast with- 
draw it all from me.” , 

* Do not agitate yourself about it, Mrs. M——,” said Miss 
|Gleason, gently; ‘your wants shall be supplied, until you 
are able to exert yourself without injary.”’ 

“ Bat, my dear young lady, I cannot but think of it. I 
should not have minded it for myself, for I am sure, unless 
I could hope to show my gratitude for your kindness, and 
watch over my children, [ have nothing to live for; but to 
think of them!” Mr. Benton at this instant stepped in at 
the door, but not being perceived, he did not interrapt her 
by accosting his sister. ‘I have seen them cry for bread, 
and I told Miss Roberts that, destitute as I was, I could sew 
for any thing’ that could procure them bread. Long nights 
I have never slept, but labored without a moment’s rest to 
procure them something. And when I asked her for the 
money, she said she never paid those little sums till they 
amounted to something; and added, she could not stop, 
either, for she was going to some society or circle, as she 
called it, and could not listen. I came home, but I could 
sopp-tt it no longer; could not even go out to beg food, 
and, oh, my children! I must have perished had not. this 
angel”? — said she, turning to Miss Gleason, with tears in 
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her eyes, and then sinking back, exhausted with the effort 
of speaking. 

“ She shall not be alone for the future, in her errands 
mercy,” said Catherine, hardly able to speak. ‘“ Rejoice,” 
added she, turning, as she perceived her brother, “that I 


visiters. They continued ascending the hill (and not with- 
out difficulty) to its sammit, and there beheld the most aw- 
fally grand and sublime sight of this famous cavern. The 
top of the hill is quite level, embracing an area of an acre 
in extent. The bottom is of rock, having innumerable in- 


came here, Henry, fur I have learnt a lesson not soon to be|;dentations about the size of a large tea cup and lined with 


forgotten.” 

The character and life of Jane Gleason were indeed worthy 
of being remembered and imitated. With a gified and culti- 
vated mind, she had a feeling heart and firm principles. 
Although every way fitted, if she had been so inclined, to 
become “the glass of fashion and the mould of form,” she 
chose rather to improve the talents committed to her charge, 
to higher and nobler purposes. In her charity she was con- 
stant and kind, and scrupulously followed His example who 


crystals of the carbonate of lime. A few fect from the wall 
of this spacious hall are stalagmite columns (the number I 
have forgotten) of the most gigantic size and altitude. The 
distance to the ceiling above is 280 feet, as measured by Mr. 
Lee, civil engineer. 
the ceiling and the location of the great hall was subsequent- 
ly ascertained by finding in this spot, never before trodden 
by man, an iron lamp. The astonishment of the guides, as 
well as that of all the party in beholding this lamp, can easily 





‘went about doing good ;” and although her name might 
never have been seen in public prints, as “lady president ” 
or directress of public societies, or a graceful presider over 
a fair, it Was graven in the heart of many a widow and or- 
phan, whom she gladdened by her kindness. To those who 
feel interested in the fate of Mrs. M——, we will add, that 
she did recover, and through the efforts of her friends, was 
enabled to maintain herself and her family comfortably, of 
course with more generous employers than Miss Roberts, 
who still continued her enthusiasm for public charity, al- 
though we will confess, it has never since excited so much 
admiration in Heory Benton. The scene at the cottage often 
recurs tohis memory. Since the evening of which we speak, 
he has seen Jane Gleason the centre of attraction io the cir- 
cle of her friends, exhibiting all the graces of mind and per- 
son, but never has she looked more lovely in his eyes, and 
never has he found her less worthy to be the companion of 
joy and sorrow, the sharer and heightener of one, the reliever 
of the other, than when in that poor dwelling, dispensing al- 
leviation to the afflicted, and affording such a striking con- 
trast to “ fashionable benevolence.” 


che Gonwwers of Nature. 


MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 


[The following account of some late discoveries in the Mammoth Cave, 
is from the New York Journal of Commerce. They give new inter- 
est to one of the most wonderful objects of curiosity in our country. } 

THERE are two guides at the cave, but in case of a great 
press of company two or three more officiate. The best 
guide is Stephen. He has made many discoveries, and al-| 
though he has acted as a guide for a number of years, takes 
great pleasure in accompanying Visiters and penetrates its 
most remote ramifications. Upon interrogating him in re- 
gard to the cave, he remarked that it would take any one) 
two weeks to walk over as much of it as he knew, and that! 
as much more remained to be explored. Stephen in appear- 
ance resembles an Indian, having long black hair and a cop- 
per-colored skin. No later than November last, he, when 
acting as cicerone for a German gentleman, made one of the, 
most interesting discoveries of the cave. This visiter was! 
quite as enthusiastic in respect to the cave, and as anxious 
to make discoveries as Stephen was to gratify him. They 
penetrated the cave within half a mile of the river, when 
Stephen pointed out to him an opening not exceeding four 
feet square: they entered this, and after going a short dis- 
tanée found themselves in a cave of considerable size, which 
seemed to take a direction in the course of the cavern’s 
mouth. After walking about a mile in this branch, their pro- 
gress was suddenly arrested by an abrupt, indeed a perpen- 
dicular descent or termination of the rock on which they 
stood. All beyond, above and below, was perfect darkness 
At a distance they heard the fall of water: but no idea had} 
they of the space before ; of the depth below, or the height 
above them. 

They returned and reported the character of their discov-| 
ery. No attempt was made to descend this precipice for al 
month, when some gentlemen from the adjoining county de- 
termined on making the effort. A strong rope was obtained, 
and upon reaching the spot the guide consented to be tied 
around the body and let down into this dark and unexplored 
region. This was done, and he did not descend more than 
30 feet before he exclaimed, “I am on the side of a hill!” Un- 
tying the rope he descended the hill 90 or 100 feet, enraptured 
by the appearance of a magnificent dome of great width and 
height and a cataract tumbling from its top. Having grati- 
fied himself in beholding this splendid spectacle, he ascended 
the hill 10 the point from whence he embarked, and the other 
guide manifesting a desire to join him, was let down by the 
































be imagined, and to this day they would have been ignorant 
of its history, but for the accidental circumstances of an old 
man being at the cave, who thirty years ago was engaged as 
a miner in the manufacture of saltpetre for Wilkins & 
Gratz. Upon‘ seeing the lamp, he said the place where it 
was found was directly under the little bat-room pit, a fact 
which surprised all; that during the years 1810 to 1814, 
Charles Wilkins, of Lexington, and Hymen Gratz, of Phila- 
delphia, were extensively engaged in the cave manufacturing 
saltpetre, and a Mr. Gatewood informed Mr. Wilkins that 
he thought the richest saltpetre earth was under the little 
bat-room pit; the depth of this pit was then unknown. Mr. 
Wilkins therefore got a rope 45 feet long, to the end of which 
he tied with a string this identical lamp. In letting the rope 
down, the string caught on fire, and down fell the lamp. 
Mr. Wilkins made an offer of $2 to any one of the workmen 
(slaves) who would descend the pit and bring the lamp up. 


His offer was accepted by a man called, in consequence of 


his diminutive size, “lithe Dave.” Little Dave had the rope 
tied securely round his waist, and was let down, holding a 
torch in his hand its entire length, he was then pulled back 
by the workmen, and so alarmed was the poor fellow, that it 
was with difficulty he could articulate. Dave remarked that 
nosum would tempt him to try again for the lamp, and rela- 
ted the most marvellous accounts of what he saw. He was 
suspended at a height°above the level below of 240 feet 
Such is the history of the lamp as related by the old gentle- 
man. To ascertain if his views in respect to the place where 
the lamp was found were correct, the guides went to the spot 
where they found it, and persons at the pit above could be 
heard by those below, and sticks thrown down were brought 
out. From the mouth of the cave to this pit does not exceed 
a mile, yet to reach the grand apartment immediately under 
it you have to perform a circuit of at least three miles. For- 
eigners who have visited this section of the cave, have de- 
clared that a view of it alone would compensate them for a 
trip across the Atlantic. 





Awvericaw Awttqutties. 


THE STONE TOWER AT NEWPORT, 


Proressor Rarn, in his new work, maintains that this edi- 
fice is a work of the Northmen, who in the twelfih century 
established a colony in what is now New England, which 
they called “ Vinland,” from the large quantities of the wild 
grape with which it abounded. It incladed Cape Cod, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, the southern‘ part of Massachusetts, and a 
large portion of Rhode Island —where, it is believed, the 
Icelandic colony was located. The Mercantile Journal bas 
given several extracts from this work, in which the author 
contends for the similarity of the construction of the tower 
with that of other known works of the Northmen of that 
age, and expresses the belief that it was erected for a bap- 
tistory attached to a church. Vinland was erected into a 
bishopric with a resident bishop, who after being consecrated 
in Denmark, arrived in Vinland in 1121 or 1122. Professor 
Rafn remarks : — 

“ There is no mistaking ia this instance the style in which 
the more ancient stone edifices of the North were construct- 
ed, the style which belongs to the Roman or Ante-Gothic 
architecture, and which, especially after the time of Charlie. 
magne, diffused itself from Italy over the whole of the West 
and North of Europe, where it continued to predominate 
until the close of the 12th century; that style which some 
authors have from one of its most striking characteristics 
called the round arch style, the same which in England is 
denominated Saxen and sometimes Norman architecture. 































This fact in regard to the elevation of 


“ On the ancient structare in Newport there are no orna-''then only Bishop of Skalholt ; for in 1106 a separate Bish- 
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ments remaining, which might possibly have served to guide 
us in assigning the probable date of its erection. That no 
vestige_whatever is found of the pointed arch, nor any ap- 
proximation to it, is indicative of an earlier rather than of a 
later period. From such characteristics as remain, how- 
ever, we can scarcely form any other inference than one, in 
iwhich I am persuaded that all who are familiar with old 
Northern architecture will concur, that this building was 
erected at a period decidedly not later than the 12th century, 
This remark applies, of course, to the original building only, 
and not to the struction that it subsequently received ; for 
there are several such alterations in the upper part of the 
building which cannot be mistaken, and which were most 
likely occasioned by its being adapted in modern times to 
various uses, for example as the substructure of a windmill, 
and lately as a hay magazine. To the same times may be 
referred the windows, the fire place, and the apertures made 
above the columns. That this building could not have been 
erected for a windmill, is what an architect will easily dis- 
cern.” 
The Professor, after some remarks relating to the style of 
ecclesiastical architecture among the ancients, describes some 
buildings in Denmark, which belong to a remote era, and 
whose architecture resembles that of the structure at New- 
port. The buildings are the Vestervig Church in Jutland, 
situated near the western inlet of Liimfiord. It was founded 
in 1110. 
Z.. at Viborg, in Jutland, is another building, origi- 
0 ilt in the 11th century, of a similar style of architec- 
ture. And also the Biernede Church near Sorve, in Seland ; 
st erected about the middle of the 12th century. In Den- 

there are still other round buildings to be met with 
that early period. ‘ 
The Professor next proceeds to the inquiry, “for what 
purpose were these round buildings erected ?” and comes to 
the conclusion that they have most dikely been Baptisteries ; 
for it was the practice in elder times to erect separate build- 
ings as Baptisteries, distinct from the churches near them, it 
being the received opinion that no one could enter the sacred 
edifice of the church, until he had first been initiated by the 
rite of baptism. 

The Professor then goes on to describe a structure of a 
peculiar kind, in Ireland, strongly resembling the one at 
MWewpoft : 

“ Among the ruins of Mellifont Abbey, in the county of 
Louth, in Ireland, there is found, close to the Chapel of St. 
Bernard, an octagonal structure in the Roman style of the 
12th century, probably coeval with the foundation of the 
Monastery, A. D. 1141. Of this structure there is a repre- 
sentation given in Tab. XI. Each side is perforated by an 
arched doorway, and the exterior angles are formed by pilas- 
ters, on which the whole structure rests. The inhabitants 
of the neighborhood call it a bath; but it seems more proba- 
ble, and this is also the conjecture of the Irish Antiquarians, 
that it was a Baptistery. The ornaments were all of blue 
marble, both within and without, and when perfect it must 
have been a masterpiece of its kind. A structure, on which 
so much pains had been bestowed, may doubtless seem to 
have been intended for a nobler destination than to serve as 
a bath. 

“The Ante-Columbian structure in Newport, bears so 
much resemblance to this octagonal building that it must 
appear probable, that it was intended for a similar Christian 
use, and has possibly belonged to a church, or a monastery 
founded in Vinland by the ancient Northmen.” 

“ At the commencement of the century in question the 
population of Greenland had considerably increased, church- 
es had been built in many of the firths both in the eastern 
and western settlement, or Bygo. Colonies had been settled 
in Vinland, to which country many were allured by the su- 
perior mildness of the climate and more abundant supply of 
the means of subsistence. The same was probably also the 
case with respect to Markland. The feeling of independ- 
ence in the bold and freeminded people, the insulated situa- 
tion of the settlements in so many firths, many of them 
wildly separated from each other, and where navigation du- 
ring a great part of the year was so hazardous, the difficulty 
or rather the impossibility of any of the Bishops of Iceland 
exercising an inspection over the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
people —all these united circumstances awakened in the in- 
habitants of Greenland the desire of having a Bishop of 
their own. They probably under these circumstances ap- 
plied to Gissur Islefson, formerly Bishop of all Iceland, but 
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opric had been erected at Holum. Most likely in conse- | 


quence of mutual consultation with Semund Frode at Odde, 
with Thorlak Ranolfson, and other confidential friends of 

Gissur, Eric Gnurson was selected for discharging in the} 
meantime the functions of a Bishop in Greenland —a man 

of distinguished lineage, descended through the Christian 
settler (/andnamsmann) CErlyg of Esiuberg from the ancient 
Hersers of Sogn in Norway, and through the district gover- 
nor (godi) Grimkel of Blaskogum from Biorn Gullbere at Gul- 
berastad, who at the first occupation of Iceland took posses 

sion of the southern part of Reykiardal. After having this 
charge committed to him, but without as yet being regularly 
appointed or consecrated by the Pope or Archbishop, Eric 
accordingly repaired to Greenland in 11!2 or 1113. There 
under the name of Bishop he superintended the church for 
several years; and accounts having arrived from Vinland 
of the distressed state of the church in that colony situate so 
remote from the mother country, he was induced to make a 
voyage thither with a view of confirming in their faith such 
of the settlers as were Christian, and of converting to Chris- 
tianity such as still remained heathen. He subsequently re- 
turned to Iceland, probably in the year 1120. 

“ Thorlak Runolfson was then Bishop of Skalholt, having 
been elevated to that chair two years preyiously. To this 
worthy prelate, his equal in age and possibly his former fel- 
low student, he accordingly addressed himself, — to the grand- 
son of Snorre Thornfinson, who was born in America in the 
year 1008, who himself preserved and doubtless committed 
to writing the valuabbie accounts which we have of thewoy- 
age of his great-grandfather Thornfinn Karlsefne, and of 
Gutrid to America. Confirmed by his advice in his resolu- 
‘tion of repairing to Vinland, and furnished by him with a 
jetter of recommendation, he then went to Denmark, and in 
the beginning of the year 1121 he was consecrated to his 
sacred office by Archbishop Adzer in Lund. He then either 
went immediately from Denmark to Vinland, or, what seems 
more probable, he in the spring returned to Iceland in order 
during the same summer to repair to his new destination ac- 
companied by several clergymen and new colonists. As 
consecrated Bishop of Greenland, he would begin his func- 
tions by taking under his protection the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the colony which had emanated from thence, and his first 
intention was doubtless tv revurn tO Greenland as soon ac he 
got these affairs brought into a secure train. But after hav- 
ing arrived at Vinland he came to the resolution of fixing 
his residence there. 

“In different expressions, so that we cannot suppose the 
one to have copied from the other, the best annalcodices make 
mention of Bishop Eric’s voyage to Vinland. But about his 
proceedings in Vinland such ancient records as we have in 
our possession make no mention. We must therefore leave 
to future investigations and researches, whether a more clear 
light may be discerned in this obscure part of the Ante-Co- 
Jumbian history of America. Haply they may lead to a 
more certain decision as to whether the ancient Tholus in 
Newport, of which the erection appears to be coeval with 
the time of Bishop Eric, did really belong to a Scandinavian 
church or monastery, where in alternation with Latin masses 
the old Danish tongue was heard seven hundred years ago.” 





RUINS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 

For some time past the Chevalier Frederichsthal, attache 
of the Austrian Legation, has been exploring the ruins of 
Central America. Perhaps no one better fitted for this labor 
than this gentleman, could have been induced to undertake 
it. Belonging to a noble family at home, and of eminent 
attainments in science, his labor was undertaken merely 
for the advancement of science itself, and with the expec- 
tation of no reward but the reputation that should follow his 
success. 

This gentleman travelled by himself, lived like the In- 
dians, and at night encamped on the ground as one of 
them. He has spent the last nine months in that country, 
and during that time has been among the ruins of cities 
where the foot of a white man never was before, and which 
are unknown even to the most recent travellers. He men- 
tions the ruins of one colonnade where there are yet 10 
rows of columns, in each of which are 48 columns, —in 
all 480 columns. He had with him a complete Daguerre- 
otype apparatus, and with it has taken a number of ex. 
cellent impressions. This often required two Indians to 
hold his table against the force of the wind, two also to 
keep steady the apparatus, others to protect it from the 
sun, &c. 
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We had yesterday the pleasure of seeing these impressions 
at his hotel, and they surpass any thing of the kind which 
we have seen, in distinctness and excellence. From the im- 
pressions when magnified, he has made drawings which 
show the original, by their richness, elegance and finish, to 
be the work of highly cultivated people. The work of 
|Messrs. Stephens and Catherwood was on the table, and its 
sketches were compared with the Daguerreotype, when the 
sketches in every case were found defective, imperfect and 
different from the impressions. Noideacan be formed from 
them of the perfection of art with which these structures are 
finished, as revealed in the impressions and their magnified 
drawing. 

The impressions of Uxmul, when compared with the 
sketches of Palenque, show a far more advanced state of 
cultivation by the inhabitants of the former place. The or- 
naments on the temples signify that their religion was o. a 
most sensual kind. 

In some future year it is expected that this invaluable col- 
lection, with the results of these labors, will be given to the 
public. And when it is recollected that Austria has in her 
possession the original manuscripts and the drawing of Cor- 





it may be hoped that some light will be thrown on the char- 
acter of that wonderful people who preceded us on this con- 
tinent. — WV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Patscellawies. 


A FEMALE MISER. 
Marcverire Bovuper, a single woman 76 years of age, liv- 
ing in the Rue Contrescarpe, was taken ill about a fortnight 
ago, and was sedulously attended by two of her nieces. The 
morning before Jast, she perceived death approaching and 
desired that a notary should be sent for to make her will. As 
she had always lived as if she were in a state of poverty, 
her two attendants believing that she was delirious, hesitated, 
and reminded her that this would create an expense which 
they had no means of paying. The dying woman replied 
that she knew what she was about, and insisted on the man 
of the law being brought. A notary, and a number of wit- 
nesses being collected, she commenced by dictating legacies 
of 100,000f. to each of ber nieces then present, who, on hear- 
ing these bequests, were only the more confirmed in their 
notion of the weakness of their aunt’s intellect; nor were 
their convictions lessened when she went on making further 
dispositions of property to an amount in the whole of 500, 
000f. Their skepticism, however, was somewhat removed 
when she added the following account of herself and property. 
“ At the early age of thirteen I began to earn money. I 
never have had any useless expenses, and during the 63-years 
that have since elapsed, have never passed a day without 
laying by something. ' Here are my titles and documents,” 
taking from under her bolster an old portfolio filled with pa- 
pers, which she placed in the hands of the notary. ‘“ You 
will find that I have 23,000/. a year in the public funds, two 
houses in the: Rue St. Jacques, one on the Boulevard du 
Temple, and one on the Quai St. Paul. I recommend my 
tenants to your care, for they are all honest people, and pay 
their rents regularly.” These were her last words, for she 
expired almost immediately after. Yesterday her body was 
lying in a coffin covered with a rich pall, and surrounded by 
150 lighted tapers, in the narrow alley leading to the house 
in which she lodged, and thence was borne away for inter- 
ment by a splendid hearse, followed by ten mourning 
coaches. — French paper. z 





CURIOUS INSTANCE OF AVARICE. 

Aw elderly woman at Beaune, in the Cote-d’iir, although 
possessing property known to produce her an .acome of for- 
ty thousand francs, lived in a wretched gar:et, ving on a 
flock-bed, with no other covering than an o’d worn Manket. 
As there was a large chest in her room, it was generally be- 
lieved that she kept a considerable sum. of money amassed 
in it. This ramor tempted some roboers, who resolved to 
explore its contents. Having got into the room during the 
absence of its wretched tenant, they soon broke open the 
supposed treasury, but, instead of heaps of gold and silver, 
they first saw roll out of the receptacle a human skall, fol- 
lowed by other dry bones. This unexpected display of the 
remains of mortality struck the rogues with terror, and they 
instantly fled without any further search. 

The explanation of this extraordinary result exposes an 
instance of avarice perhaps unequalled. To the magistrates, 





tez who invaded Mexico, with which these may be compared, | 
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who were called in on the discovery of the attempt, the old 
lady confessed that she formerly had a daughter, who died 
at Pais, and was buried in ground taken only for a limited 
term of years. When this period was elapsed she deter- 
mined, rather than pay the price to secure the remains of 
her daughter a perpetual resting place where they were, and 
which would have cost but a trifling sum, to have them put 
into a chest, and brought to her own miserable dwelling, 
where they had been for many years in quiét, undisturbed 
by the cupidity of the thieves who had broken the sanctua- 
ry. The rogues, it appears, have not been discovered ; and 
for the sake of decency, the magistrates have compelled the 
| Penurious woman to put herself to the expense of having the 
ibones of her child reinterred in consecrated ground. 


THIERS. 

Tue following graphic sketch of M. Thiers, the author of 
\the best work on the French revolution that has yet been 
published, is extracted from Lady Blessington’s new work, 
“The Idler in France.” 

“ He is a sort of modern Prometheus, capable of creating 
and vivifying with the electric spark of mind; but, whether 
he would steal the spark from heaven, or a less elevated re- 
gion, I am not prepared to say. He has called into life a 
body —and a vast one — by his vigorous writings, and has 
infused into it a spirit that will not be soon or easily quelled. 
Whether that spirit will tend to the advancement of his coun- 
try or not, time will prove; but en attendant its ebullitions 
may occasion as much trouble to the powers that be as did 
the spirit engendered by Mirabeau in a former reign. The 
countenance of Monsieur Thiers is remarkable. The eyes, 
even through his spectacles, flash with intelligence, and the 
expression of his face varies with every sentiment he utters. 
Thiers is a man to effect a revolution, and Mignet would be 
the historian to narrate it. There is something very inter- 
esting in the unbroken friendship of these two men of genius, 
and its constancy elevates both in my estimation. They are 
not more unlike than are their respective works, both of 
which, though so dissimilar, are admirable in their way. 
The mobility and extreme excitability of the French render 
such men as Monsieur Thiers extremely dangerous to mon- 
archical power. His genius, his eloquence, and his boldness 
ifarnish him with the means of exciting the enthusiasm of his 
countrymen as surely as a torch applied to gunpowder pro- 
duces an explosion. In England these qualities, however 
elevated, would fail to produce similar results ; for enthu- 
siasm there is little known, and, when it comes forth, satis- 
fies itself with a brief manifestation, and swiftly resigns 
itself to the prudent jurisdiction of reason. Napoleon him- 
self, with all the glory associated with his name —a glory 
that intoxicated the French — would have failed to inebriate 
the sober-minded English.” 





LONGEVITY OF ANIMALS. 

Proressorn Scuutrze, of Gottingen, has published some 
very curious experiments upon the existence of cercaeriae 
ephemerae, and has added some facts relative to the duration 
of life in other animals, Birds are the shortest lived of all 
vertebrated animals ; yet he relates that a parrot, which was 
in 1633 brought from Italy into France, was living in 1743, 
consequently more than 110 years old. In fish, a not less 
remarkable instance of longevity is adduced ; in 1497, a fish 
was taken in a reservoir at Kavserslauten, which had been 
placed there 266 years before, which was proved by a copper 
ring fastened round the head of the fish. Buffon considers 
that whales reach the enormous age of 1000 years; this is 
a mere hypothesis. 





Beavutiru. Taovert. — Childhood is like a mirror, catch- 
ing and reflecting images from all around it. Remember 
that an impious or profane thought, uttered by a parent’s lip, 
may operate upon the young heart like a careless spray of 
water thrown upon polished steel, staining it with rust which 
no afier scouring can efface. 





A FELLOW coming ont of a tavern one icy morning rather 
faddled, fell upon the doorstep. Trying to regain his footing 
he remarked, “If, as the Bible says, the wicked stand on 
slippery places, I must belong to a different class, for it is 
more than I can do.” 


Ir.— “If I were rich,” says the pocr philanthropist; “If 
I had health,” says the enthusiastic invalid ; alas! all man- 
kind are confined moraily, as Mirabeau was physically, in 


the castle of “If.” 
am 
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ders upon hearing these grave remarks, and, heaving a deep 
sigh, drew her chair nearer her neighbors, if possible, and 
jlooked at the first speaker. 

“ What led me to speak of the world’s wickedness now, 
is because my mind has been troubled ever since I heard 
the reports concerning Harriet Howe,” she at length said. 

“ What —what are they —do tell, pray do—dear Mrs. 
\Meddlewith,” burst from the eager group. 

“ Ay! [I knew she was no better than she should be, with 
jall her airs; a vile creature, setting herself up to be better 
jthen her neighbors!” said the same Miss Higgins. 

| Well, do tell,” said one, “for my Julia, who goes to her 
|school, loves her, I believe, as well as she does me.” 

| ‘Yes, there’s a proof of her art, in my mind ; look out fur 
jyour Julia, or Harriet Howe will make her as bad as her- 
iself,”’ retorted Mrs. Meddlewith. 

“ But what have you heard? I long to hear, — I'll expose 
her —that’s what I will. People shall know that her sanctity 
is all nonsense, a mask to get in with the great.” 

‘Oh! I did not hear any thing for fact, —so do not tell — 
not from me, — but it is enough to convince me, she never 
would never live alone there in that little cottage, if she was 
what she should be,” commenced Mrs. Meddleworth. “ Now 
jrecollect, you are never to mention this; for my informer 
said that Mr. Bean’s wife’s mother said, it was not to be 
jtuld, excepting tome; and 1 have never mentioned the re- 
|ports excepting at the party at Mrs. Lee’s, last night, and 
every one said they would not tell of it; so you see nobody 
knows it;—and, indeed, I do hate to mention it, for I 
\despise a slanderer, —and were it not every one’s duty to 
‘shun such people as Miss Howe, I would never mention it, 
not 1.” 

“Oh! you must tell us,—for, as you say, we ought to 
guard ourselves and families against sinful arts; and I am 
sure it will be safe with us,” drawled a superannuated 
idame in the rocking-chair. 

“ Well —I'll tell you — one night, about a month since, 
as Mr. Bean’s wife’s mother’s hired man was coming through 
the fields between the cottage and the stage road, he saw a 
young man walking towards the cottage, and turning every 
jnow and then to see if he was observed ; and presently out 
icame Miss Harriet, the vile creature, and what do you think 
jshe did ?— why, as sure as I am alive, se sprung toward~} 
‘this strange man, and throwing her arms around his neck, 
she kissed him again and again. Yes, she did; and Mr 

Bean's wife’s mother’s hired man saw it all; he had stopped 
‘in the shade of the trees near, and the young man called) 
iher his “dear Harriet,” and they went into the cottage, with) 
‘his arm around her waist, and her head resting on his shoul- 
ider.” 

“Ts it possible?’”? — Oh! she is worse than I thought) 
for !”? — “ What a dreadfal world!” and sundry other like} 
iremarks, burst from the company, when Mrs. Meddlewith' 
jpaused to take breath. All seemed horror-struck ; no one 
doubted the trath of the story — for had not the speaker said. 
“jt was as true as that she was alive’”?—and who would 
think of doubting the existence of a person, whose tongue 
wagged at the rate of ten knots an hour ? 

“ Well, I have not finished my story,” resumed the good- 
hearted Mrs. Meddlewith ; “the next morning, nothing was 
to be seen of this man, but twice since has he been known 
to go there, at the same hour, — but mind you, nobody sees 
him there by daylight. There is proof for you — why does, 
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BY MRS. M. 





Tuy youthful morn is calm and bright, 
And radiant with beauty now, 

While young hope pours a glorious light 
In langhing sunshine on thy brow — 

Rejoicing in thine hour of bloom, 

And whispering soft of days to come. 


But, Mary, when the cloudless sky 
Is brightest in its dazzling sheen, 
How oft a gathering cloud rotls high 
The smiling earth and-heavens between, 
Till every ray of golden light 
Is shrouded in a veil of night. 


How oft the flower whose pearly vest 
Is redolent with sweet perfume, — 
That flower, perchance, beloved the best, — 
Will soonest yield its beauteous bloom ; 
Will soonest feel the chilling breath 
That wings the arrow fraught with death. 


The wave comes boomihg o’er the sea, 
With emerald robe and golden crest, — 
How beautiful, as wild and free, 
It lightly skims the ocean’s breast, — 
As though it were a thing to be 
While rolls this everlasting sea, 


Thus beauty’s bloom, and pleasure’s hour 
Will cloud as clouds the summer sky ; 
Will fade, as fades the early flower 
When autumn blights are breathing nigh ; 
Will glide, as glides the ocean wave 
In fickle splendor to the grave. 


Then turn thee, dear one, from the light 
That falsely gilds earth's glorious things, 
And take, to guide thy feet aright, 
The lamp of life, whose radiance flings 
A joyous beain athwart the gloom 
That hovers round the darksome tomb. 


August, 1841, 
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Lovex and friend are goue, 
Sad be the token ; 

Cold be the hearth forlorn, 

- Home ties are broken! 

She of the happy heart 
Cold lies and lowly ; 

Tears from each eyelid start, 
Woe-waked and holy. 





Breathe ye but lightly now, 
Where she is sleeping ; 

Breathe but a whispered vow, 
*Mid thy fall weeping ; 

Silence beecometh well 





Sorrow’s full gushing, 
Nor should a moaning tell 
How grief is rushing. 





Yea, let the heart rejoice, 
When goodness sleepeth! 
Ever a spirit’s voice 
Cheers him that weepeth ; 
Dust unto dust returns, 
Soul dieth never ; 
Pure and still pure it burns, 
Heaven guards it ever. 


Boston, August, 1841. 
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would no more send a scholar to her, than I would hang 
them.” 














without, I’jl warrant you; she only makes a pretence o! 
teaching, to deceive us.” 

“ And there is that fine harp: I always thought ’twas 
strange where she found that. Poor folks, if they are hon. 
est, never live by fingering harps, and sorting flowers, and 
idling about in the way she does,” said the dame in the 

“On! what a world we live in. So much vice and de-||rocking-chair. 
pravity, and hid, too ofien, beneath the veil of piety and in-/| ~* But the worst is not told yet. You know what a fuss 
nocence. I declare, 1 know not what the world is coming ||she made when her grandmother was buried, how she wep: 
to!” ejaculated Mrs. Meddlewith, as she sipped the fourth ||and mourned ; but I know, for fact, that she was frolicking 
cup of tea, at the table of Miss Henly, where by her side || when the old lady died; she found her dead in her chair 
were comfortably seated some dozen ladies of the neighbor-||There’s goodness for you! —J do not wonder she wep’ 
hood. when she thought of her ingratitude.” 

“ You speak truly, ma’am, in saying so; for my part,]|| “If all this is true, I shall not let my daughter go to he: 
tremble for this wicked world, so full of iniquity,” answered ||any more,” said the mother of Julia, “for I fear she wi! 
Miss Higgins, a lady near her, of an anmentionable age. hear some of her vileness. But who would have thought it 


THE SLANDERER; 


OR A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF MRS. MEDDLEWITH. 





BY MARY L. GARDNER. 





CHAPTER I. 


Each lady (or with few exceptions) shrugged her shoul-"she seems so innocent and virtuous ! but this is a sad world.” 
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‘|the village shunned the lone orphan. 


he not go by day, and not be prowling about by night. I |are you weeping. 











“ And my daughters, Helen and Sarah, I will forbid their 
associating with her for the future, or she will learn them to 
leave me in my old age,” continued a lady who until now 
had remained silent. 

“ And I,” said a Mrs. Carter present, who beside wealth 
had nothing of which to boast, being utterly a stranger to 
every thing like refinement of feeling, “ have employed this 
Miss Howe to do fancy work for me, and have paid her 
handsomely ; but she wil! have no more —I shall be careful 
to employ some one more deserving. I always wondered 
why she took in sewing and kept her harp, and the other 
decorations of the parlor.” 

“La! I always knew there was some mystery about her, 
something wrong, —I have heard her grandmother was in 
debt, —and I'll tell you another secret: Mrs. Jones’s sis- 
ter’s little girl saw Miss Howe put a letter in the post 
office, and she peeped into it when the post-master’s back 
was turned;and she saw in it ‘lend,’ and ‘money,’ ‘debts,’ 
Do you not think ’tis strange ?’” and again Mrs. Med- 
dlewith paused. 

“Yes, I do, and I’ll never visit her any more,” said the 
amiable Miss Higgins. 

And with the charitable conclusion, that it was the duty of 
each to spread the reports, to shun the accused, to warn 
every one against her, they parted, with wickedness at their 
hearts and words of slander on their lips. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Reaver, will you turn with me to the cottage, where dwelt 
the fair girl, whom slander with her venomed tongue had 
assailed, — whose heart, bleeding and torn with its many 
woes, had been probed by the burning fingers of malice and 
envy, till it withered and despaired ’neath thetouch. Rumor 
with her hundred tongues had gone forth, and the fair and 
beautiful drooped at its breath, and faded as its blight swept 
over her. Gaze with me upon her, as she kneels in prayer 
before her only friend, (it would seem) in the wide world. 
Tears, —tears, wrung by unrelenting malice, are upon her 
cheek, and an ashy paleness on that young brow, which 
should tell only of happiness ;— her small hands are com- 
pressed as in agony, and the rocking of her form shows too 
plainly the anguish within. Hear those low tones, as she 
asks her Almighty Friend to forgive the merciless enemies 
who have robbed her of her all, who have wrenched from 
her her good name, and even the means of her subsistence, 
blighted ber fond hopes, turned from her forlorn state even 
the nod of recognition or smile of friendship. Har her be- 
seech Him to protect the orphan, to save her from tempta- 
lion, te give her strength in the hour of darkness. And, as 
she rises from that fervent prayer, and a glow of serene 
trustfulness flits over her face, must not the hardest heart 
blush at the depravity which has wrought her anguish, the 
ruin of her fond hopes ? 

According to their resolve on the night of the social tea, 
party, Mrs. Meddlewith and her friends had spread the reports, 
adding their own comments, till report became fact, and all 
One by one her schol- 
ars were withdrawn, and when shé mildly asked the reason, 
taunting words and stern looks were her only answer. One 


‘Jonly of her little school had remained, till the day when we 


On 


have seen her in prayer, alone and sorrow-stricken. 


i|that morning the little girl came in tears. 


“« What ails you, my dear?” said her Joved teacher, “ why 
” 


«“ Because —”’ and the poor child sobbed — “ because, Mrs. 
Meddlewith says you are a wicked woman, and that you 


“So I say,” interrupted Miss Higgins; “she can live|/will make me bad, too, —and she told mother that this was 


uot a good place for me; so mother has sent me for my 
books and slate—” Here the child’s sobs grew more fre- 
quent, and thick and fast fell the tears from her sunny eyes. 
Harriet Howe pressed a fervent kiss on her fair brow, then 
raising her eyes to heaven — “ God knows,” she said, “ that 
| am innocent; but go if your mother commands it —and 
Heaven’s blessings on thy head.” 

“Then you are not wicked ; oh! I knew you was not, — 
ind I may love you —and you may be my own dear teach- 
er; and she laughed in her childish merriment. 

“No! no! you must go, for your mother’s ear has been 
poisoned by slander, — but you may love, as I shall ever re- 
wnember you.” 

“Oh! I will ran home and tell my mother, and she will 
let me come again, and we will be so happy” —and she 
oounded away towards her home, happy in childish igno- 
vance of earth’s polluted souls. 
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I think that if some one would expostulate with her, she || with was in her full glory, she had drawn to one corner of 





Slowly and sadly did Harriet enter ber little dwelling ; 


bitter thoughts came crowding up, too mighty for utterance ;/ 


the limited enjoyment which she had derived from the com- 
pany of her pupils, was taken from her ; her cup of wo was) 


drugged with the foul taint of slander, till its taste was most | 
bitter. Why was she thus slandered, she asked herself ; | 
why has malice cast its arrows upon my defenceless head ? 
She paused in her soliloquies — for she knew that her con-) 
tinuing alone in the cottage, since the death of her grand.) 
motfier, might well be a mystery to the villagers: but what! 
could she do?—she could not depart. “Not yet — not) 
yet,” she exclaimed ; “I mast stay; ‘tis for him, and for) 
his sake I will brave all.” 

She had still one resource, she could take in sewing ; Mrs.| 
Carter and many other women in the neighborhood, had 
always employed her, and she would endeavor still to obtain | 
employment from them. She accordingly donned her bon- 
net, and sallied forth; her first call'was upon Miss Henly,| 
How was her heart wrang when the servant girl, on her| 
asking for her mistress, replied, “ La, suz, Miss, you don’t 
expect my mistress is going to associate with your kind of| 
folks, do you? She said I must say she was not at home, 
to the like of you.” 

Harriet turned away; her breast heaved with contending | 
emotions. Should she turn away from all, and go forth a| 


| 


lone wanderer in the cold world? No! she must not —|| 


she must remain, at least till she heard from him. On she 
went; she paused before the door of Miss Carter; she hes-| 
itated ; perhaps the servants here might insult her. Slowly 
she raised the knocker; she was ushered into, the sitting! 
room ; her heart sunk within her, as she met the stern gaze| 
of the mistress. “Thave called, madam,” and her voice | 
quivered with excess of emotion, — “I have called, hoping, 
you might give me further employment, as I now depend) 
wholly upon my needle for subsistence.” 

“ Why, miss, as you have asked me, I must tell you, that 
I cannot give work to a person of your character.” 

“My character! Good Heavens! what have I done, tobe 
thus scoffed ?”’ almost shrieked the poor girl; “ what have} 
I done?” 

“ You better not put on any of your airs, — they will not} 
move me. If you want money, sell your harp and your) 
fine wings. For my part, Ptave Dut little opinion of young!) 
women who live alone, and who neglect dying friends ”——| 

“Oh! my God! hast thou forsaken me!” she exclaimed, | 
in an agonized tone. ‘Hear me, hear me, Mrs. Carter, | 
when I call Heaven to witness my innocence.” | 

‘Come, miss, you had better go, — my nerves are weak, | 
and I cannot bear a scene’? — interrupted the hard-hearted| 
woman. | 

And she did go—she turned homewards with a soul 
wrung with the most bitter emotions. Oh! what a trial} 
was this to the sensitive, high-minded girl, to be thus scorn- 
ed and insulted by those so far inferior to her in all respects 
save fortune’s gifts; to be treated as a vile thing whom al! 
might scoff and deride, — when all her labors were of holy) 
love, and her heart free from one thought of sin. It was} 
too much, —and for a time she sunk under the weight of| 
her many woes ; but the recollection of Him who searcheth 
all hearts, who is no regarder of persuns, reassured her, | 
and when she arose from humble prayer, the tempest was 
past, and she composed and tranquil, trasting in the buoy-| 
ancy of youthful hope for coming good. What should she. 





|;dren”’ 









might leave her follies and go back to virtue.” 


the room a knot of eager listeners, and was holding forth 


“Just as you please,” replied Mrs. Meddlewith, with an|/upon the extravagance of one, the vanity of another, the cir- 


las much as you please, but I shall do no such thing ; I do not 
|wish to be contaminated yy her arts, neither shall my chil- 
and on she went, the wicked destroyer of fair 
fame, joying in ber heart that she had been able to blight 
the prospects of the fair girl. Yet déspite all her labors, 
and all her guessing, a friend was found to care for the poor 
jgitl, in the person of a Mrs. Almy, who had come to reside 
for the summer months at the village. She boarded at the 
‘hot, and having in her walks noticed the neat little cottage, 
she was induced to inquire concerning its inmates. From 





jher landlord she learned, that it had been occupied for two 
llyears by an aged lady and her granddaughter, who evi- 
dently had known better days; that the young lady had 


supported herself and friend, by instracting the children of 
the village, and by needle-work ; that the grandmother had 
ied some time before; that the young girl had since con- 
tinued to live there alone; “and,” added he, “‘ for some 
time past the people have shunned her, from some reports 
spread by the village gossip, a Mrs. Meddlewith, who, I be- 





lieve, is worse than the accused.” 


Mrs. Almy, prompted by her goodness of heart, lost no} 
iigroup, when, in the sister of Mr. Hadley, they recognized 


itime in calling upon the lone orphan. With tliat true deli- 
cacy of soul which ever accompanies refinement and piety, 
she forbore to question her with regard to her circumstances ; 
but she was at once impressed by her modest, yet dignified 








bearing, the charm of her beauty, the elegance of her man- 


pure and simple, yet bearing so many tokens of glorious 
powers of mind and heart, and breathing such a pious 
trustfulness in Him who “tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.” She kindly offered her employment, and requested 
that she would take charge of her children while she remain- 
ed in the village. Joyfully did the orphan assent. Oh! 


bleeding heart. She had found a friend ; one who would 
love her, who-would not scorn and buffet her, to whom she 
might look for countenance when all else had forsaken her 
{t was like a beam of sunlight upon the dark and troubled 
waters, — and her heart danced in its invigorating influ- 


lence; and once more, as when her grandmother was with 


her, did her song of gladness awaken echoes in the still 
rooms of the cottage. To slander and misrepresentation, 


true to her calling, to the real dignity of her original nature, 
she had healed the wounded heart, given hight to the dark- 
ened path, and saved the young and guileless from despair. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
A party! How every heart dances in anticipation, when 
that word is heard. Gay visions of dance and song, of beatn- 
ing eyes and sweet words, of incense and flattery, ravish the 


hearts of the young and beautiful, — while the pleasure of j}of Howe. 


how did the kind words of this Christian woman bind up ber}; 


in the one case, had woman debased herself, — in the other, | 





angry toss of the head; ‘you may pity her, and visit her|/cumstances of a third, showing fully the impropriety of their 


attendance — wondering if one lady could pay for her jew- 
elry,— declaring that to. her knowledge, another painted, — 


| and even censuring the hostess for her profusion, wondering 


if her husband’s purse could meet the expenditures at the 
village. Thus she went on, delighted at her own connaissance 
land constantly asserting that she despised slander, — being 
of course fully credited in this assertion by ber hearers. At 
last she exclaimed, 

“So, Miss Howe, it seems, is not here, after all Mrs. 
Almy’s great friendship; bat she knows better than to bring 
her into respectable company,” and she tossed her head as 
Ishe uttered the last words. 

‘Of course,” answered Miss Higgins, “if she was what 
she shouid be, Mrs. Almy would have invited her.” 

‘* Ah! she has seen through her famous airs, I warrant 
lyou, before this time. I have done my best to give her a 
hint of her charaeter, for I cannot endure to see people im- 
posed upon,” retorted Mrs. Meddlewith. 

At this moment the conversation was disturbed, by a ser- 
yant’s announcing Mr. Hadley and his sister,— every eye 
turned to the door,—judge the dismay of the gossiping 





Harriet Howe. And most beautiful the young girl looked, 
her dress of deep mourning contrasting with a neck of snowy 
whiteness ; her bright eye beaming with the light of unat- 
iterable happiness, and truth imprinted upon every lineament 


ner, and, more than all, by the style of her conversation, so||of that lovely face. Her brother gazed upon her with a 


mingling of sorrow, love, and pride. After receiving the 
congratulations of her few friends, her brother, (still retaining 
her arm,) advanced to the centre of the room. 

“Permit me,” he commenced, and his voice rang forth 
clear as a prophet’s, ‘* permit me here in this company, be- 
fore the ladies and gentlemen of this party, to explain what- 
ever may have appeared mysterious in the conduct of my 
sister, since her residence among you. I will be brief, but 
iI claim the attention of all. My sister and myself are of 
lanother land; England is the home of our race. Possessed 
lof wealth, without any one to guide me, (for parents we do 
\not remember,) Learly initiated myself in the vices so com- 
‘mon With heedless young men of fortune. Suffice it here to 
jsay, I squandered our large property; and more, the taint 
lof dishonor fell upon me. We left our home, came to Amer- 
lica, the home of the unfortunate; —chance brought us to 
‘this village; our grandmother, our only friend, came with 
‘as, and here she and my noble-hearted sister remained. I 
‘had vowed that I would never own my true name, never 
lavow my connection with the innocent, suffering ones of the 
jcottage, until I had fulfilled obligations lawfully contracted, 
‘rescued my name from dishonor, and restored my sister to 
‘the station which she was born to occupy. As I chose to 
jalter my name, my sister decided to be known by the name 
The work is done, honestly, aye, by the sweat of 





‘ mis mS 1 
social converse, of recognition of those who commenced Iife’s || my brow, have [ released myself from my obligations, the 
dusty roand together, of chastened mirth, sweet thoughts of| shade has passed from my fame, and but one week since, a 


auld lang syne,” crowd in brightness upon the thoughts of 
the elderly portion of the community. If such is in any 
degree true of city soirees, how much more so is it of the 
stir produced in a country village, by the announcement that 
| Miss or Mrs. Sach-a-one will receive her dear friends. 


will was put into my hand, making me heir of a large estate 
in England. and giving my sister a fortune competent for 
her every desire Such is our history, and, in conelasion, — 
to those, who, by word or deed, have afforded happiness to 


What |/iny sister, I would tender my heartfelt thanks, God will bless 


° 
do? she now asked herself; she could not apply to any onella bustle and confusion, ranning to and from the milliner’s. ||them, as ] may not. But,” and a frown gathered on his 
else for employment, she could not expose herself to the rid-|| what a ransacking of gloves, muslins, laces and French|open brow, “to those who have maliciously and wilfally 
| . 


. sy . | ° . . | 
icule, the abuse of the people of the village ; —then her||/flowers —all business is suspended, slander is forgotten. ie ounded the stran 


mind pondered the words of Mrs. Carter, “sell your harp! 


(but, alas, only to rekindle with fiereer flame, after the con- 


ger’s heart,’ I would say, in explanation 
jot what they might not comprehend, yet have dwelt on and 


. ; : | ‘ ‘ 
and your fine things ;”’ but she could not, she had promised ||summation of the event,) all is hashed, save the sole-absorb- lexaggerated, that the gentleman who had been seen by some 


to retain these as mementos of the past, and till better days| 
might come, — and she at last resolved to wait trustfully for 
the storm to pass. 

Soon afier, Mrs. Meddlewith met with one of the party in 
the street of the village. 

“ Well,” she exclaimed, after the salutations of the morn- 
ing were passed, “ Harriet Howe has found by this time, I 
should think, that she cannot pass off with us. The pre: 
tended goodness is pierced, and we all know her character.” 

“ But, after all,” rejoined the other, “I cannot think that 
she is so bad, for T always did like that girl ; she seems so 
geod, and besides, she is so lonely.” 

_ “What makes her so lonely, do you think? I guess, if 
she was what she pretended be, she would not be staying 
alone there, somebody would be found to care for her.” 

“T pity her, at any rate,” was the reply, “and sometimes 


ing topics of dress and fashion. 


But, to resume the thread of my'story. There was to be}|{ul brother. 
She had invited the elite of||world know of our connexion, till I was free from dishonor ; 


When the||iherefore by stealth I visited her. And may I ask certain 


a party, given by Mrs. Almy. 
the village to meet at her rooms, in the hotel. 


| 
|person’s hired man was no other than myself, her own law- 
I had vowed, as I before said, never to let the 


the evening arrived, the hall was brilliantly lighted, while|/!adies, what may be the impropriety of my calling her my 


a fine band of musie was in readiness for those who loved 
the mazy dance. 


dear Harriet? As it regards the death of our beloved grand- 


The spacious drawing-rooms were thrown || parent, it occurred, as you have stated, in the absence of my 


open, and by nine o’clock were filled with a numerous as-jjsister, who left her (apparently well,) to retarn some work 
semblage of old and young, villagers and more refined speci-}} which she had just finished, —she was absent an hour ; on 
mens of humanity from the neighboring city. Among thejjher return, found ber dearly beloved friend cold in the em- 
guests were Mrs. Meddlewith, Mrs. Carter, Miss Henly and|ibrace of death. One circumstance more, —I wish to gratify 
the other lady of no particular age. The master of the hoteljjany curiosity that may exist, with regard to a certain letter, 
wondered that Mrs. Almy should have invited these, as she|| containing the ominous words, ‘lend,’ * money,’ ‘debts ;’ that 
knew how busy they had been in slandering the orphan.jjietter was addressed to me. . From time to time has my sis- 
But she offered no explanation, so he could only wonder, as|iter forwarded me the amount of her earnings, yes, the money 
indeed several of the invited themselves did. Mrs. Meddie-"spared for her own support, has been sent to assist her un. 


ay 


ea 
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worthy brother, in his struggle with degradation. Will the 
people of this village yet wonder, that the orphan of the cot- 
tage took in needle-work, and yet owned a harp, that harp 
the memento of a mother’s love. And now, wishing these 
people much joy in the success of their schemes for my sis- 
ter’s ruin, I willleave you.” With a graceful, dignified bow, 
he Jeft them, while the group in the corner seemed stricken, 
for once, with shame and humiliation. 
Reader—know you a Mrs. Meddlewith? They are a 
numerous race; in their footsteps follow ruined hopes, 
blighted hearts, anguish and tears. Shun them; for more 
are they to be feared, than all the evils of Pandora’s box. 


Helect Poetry. 


THE LYRE AND SWORD. 




















BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





Tue freeman’s glittering sword be blest, 

Forever blest the freeman’s lyre, 

That rings upon the tyrant’s crest, 

That stirs the heart like living fire : 
Weil can he wield the shining brand, 
Who battles for his native land. 

But when his fingers sweep the chords 

That summon heroes to the fray, 

They gather at the feast of swords, 

Like mountain eagles to their prey ! 


And ’mid the vales and swelling hills, 
That sweetly bloom on Freedom’s land, 
A living spirit breathes and fills 
The freeman’s heart, and nerves his hend ; 
For the bright soil that gave him birth, 
The home of all he loves on earth — 
For this, when Freedom’s trumpet calls, 
He waves on high his sword of fire— 
For this, amid his country’s halls, 
Forever strikes the freeman’s lyre. 


His burning heart he may not lend 
To serve a doating despot’s sway — 
A suppliant knee he will not bend 
Before those things of ** brass and clay ;” 
When wrong and ruin call to war, 
He knows the summon from afar ; 
On high his glittering sword hé waves, 
And myriads feel the freeman’s fire, 
While he around their fathers’ graves 
Strikes to old strains the freeman’s lyre. 


A MOTHER'S THOUGHTS AMID HER CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 








— —— —- — ——— — _ — “ This they go, 
Whom we have reared, watched, biessed, too much adored !'’ — Mrs. Hemans. 





Ye are zround me still, 
A bright, unbroken band ; your voices fill 
‘The summer air with gladness, yet I know 
That Fate's cold shadows are around us falling, 
That with its thousand tongues the worid is calling, 
Urging you forth ; and ye must go! 


Ye will depart with glee 
From the fair bowers where ye have wandered free, 
As spring’s rejoicing birds ; ye will not cast 
Sad looks and lingering on your childhood’s dwelling, 
Whilst Hope ef other, brighter realms is telling : 

Ye will not sorrow for the past! 


Ye will go boldly forth, 
With your heart’s treasures, gems of priceless worth, 
To barter for the hollowness, the strife . 
Of human crowds: ah, fond ones! little knowing 
How ill your cherished dreams, so rich, so glowing, 
Suit the realities of life! 


Ye will not learn to prize 
The holy quiet of the love that lies 
Deep in your hearts, till ye have felt the wrong 
That the celd scornful world is ever wreaking 
On the gentlest spirits, on the weary seeking 
Safe shelter in its throng ‘ 


Therefore I sadly gaze 
Upon you, with the thought of future days 
Brooding around me ; and [ fain would deem 
That no relentless change your paths might sever, 
That thus united ye might glide forever 

Along life's onward stream ! 


And soleria thoughts arise, 
As now [ look into your loving eyes, 
And school mine heart for evil hours to come ; 
How may [ think upon the speeding morrow, 
With its impending ill, its strife and sorrow, 
And triai, and be dumb ? 


How will thy spirit brook, 
My proud, fair girl, beneath the veil to look 
That hides life’s hollow joys, and mocking trust ? 
How wilt thou bear, from glorious visions stooping, 
To own with low, sad voice, and dim eyes drooping, 
Thy portion with the dust? 
And thou, my loving child, 
My gentle boy, with thy affections mild, 
And spirit shrinking still'from boisterous glee, 
How, in a world with angry passions teeming, 
With Envy’s poisoned words, and Pride’s dark scheming, 
How will it fare with thee? 
Wilt thou find food for mirth, 
My joyous one, amid the graves of earth? 
Will thy heart’s sunshine to the desert bring % 
A brightness not its own? or wilt thou, failing 
In love and hope, change thy glad songs to wailing, 
Or silence — bird of spring? 


Ye are around me still, 
A bright, unbroken band, your voices fill 
The summer air with gladness, yet [ know 
That Fate’s cold shadows are around us falling, 
That with its thousand tongues the world is calling, 
Urging you forth ; and ye must go! 
Yet, whither? are ye not 
Heirs of a higher promise, unforgot 
Of Him that mindeth even the sparrow’s fall? 
Be still, my heart! the future hath its story 
Of vanquished evil and enduring glory, 
And triumph, for you all! 


Garvie ties. 


DISCOVERY OF THE TELESCOPE. 
Gatiteo placed at the end of a ieaden tube, two spectacle 
glasses, both of which were plain on one side, while one of 
them had its one side convex, and the other its second side 
concave ; and having applied his eye to the concave glass, 
he saw objects pretty large and pretty near him. This little! 
instrument, which magnified only three times, he carried in| 
triumph to Venice, where it excited the most intense inter- 
est. Crowds of the principal citizens flocked to his house 
to see the magical toy ; and after nearly a month had rn 
spent in gratifying this epidemical cariosity, Galileo was led 
to understand from Leonardo Deodon, the Doge of Venice, | 
that the Senate would be highly gratified by obtaining pos- 
session of so extraordinary an instrument. Galileo instant-| 
ly complied with the wishes of his patrons, who acknowl- 
edged the present by a mandate conferring upon him for life 
his professorship at Padua, and generously raising his salary! 
from 520 to 1000 florins. — Brewster's Mariyrs of Science. 








MONEY. 

SrRance as it will appear to those who are more accus- 
tomed to active life than to silent speculation, Assyria, (says 
Mr. Landseer) with her immense hosts, and her spacious and 
magnificent cities, had no money. Egypt — opulent, popu- 
lous, mysterious, and abundant Egypt—had no money. 
Ancient Persia, before the age of the first Darius, had no 
money. The early Hebrews, and even during the most 
prosperous period of the age of Solomon and down to the) 
time of Judas Maccabeus, were without money. Etraria,| 
from first to last, was without money. Rome was without) 
money to the time of Servius Tullius, and the Greeks of the 
heroic ages were equally destitute of money. Among all 
those nations, gold and silver, when used in barter, was, 
weighed out by the scales ; as when Abraham purchased the 
cave of Machpelah, he “ weighed to Ephron the silver which’ 
he had named in the audience of the sons of Heth,” — more- 
over, there was anciently no money in Arabia, or the riches, 
of the Patriarch Job would not have been estimated by his 
camels, oxen, and she asses —and there was none in Greece 
down to the time of Homer, who nowhere mentions or al- 
ludes to it, but on the contrary, by informing us that the ar- 
mor of Diomede cost only nine oxen, while that which Glau- 
cus gave in exchange for it, cost one hundred, shows that 
cattle, in their larger purchases, were made the current meas- 
ure of valve. It is from this circumstance, too, of oxen 
and asses being at the time the ordinary and known signs of 
property and current measures of value, that we find them 
Specifically mentioned in the tenth commandment ; and the 
virtuous prohibition of covetousness derives local intelligi- 
bility from the notoriety of the fact. 

The invention of coining was not only a very curious 
adaptation of engraving to the purposes of society, but an 
important event in the history of the world. It is not, how- 
ever, known when or in what country money became the 
substitute for cattle and unstamped bullion, as the general 
representaiive of property and the measure of value. Mr. 
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Landseer is of the opinion that the Darics issued by the first 
Darius are the oldest Persian coins that were ever minted in 
that empire. 

There is, however, reason to believe that Darics were not 
the very first coins the world had beheld. Montesquieu is 
of opinion that the Lydians first found out the art of coining 
money. By others, the invention is attributed to Phidon of 
Argos. But the arts of die engraving and of the mintage of 
money were, no doubt, like most other arts, progressive. 
That ingots of bullion were in commercial use, that stam ps 
were applied to them in order to save time and the constant 
reference to the scales, and that barter was thus facilitated in 
Western Asia for ages prior to that of Lycurgus, are not 
only facts very supposable and creditable in themselves, but 
may be authenticated from the circumstance of “stamped 
ingots ” being alluded to in Hebrew and Arabic versions of 
the Book of Job. Thus it may be seen how possible it is for 
very numerous and extensive communities to arrive at na- 
tional and commercial prosperity, and to attain popular hap- 
piness or comfort, without money, without even the knowl- 
edge of that which to modern habitades and to some modern 
philosophers, appears to be so indispensable to every purpose 
even of life. India, Persia, Assyria, Judea, Egypt, Etruria, 
Rome, all enjoyed great prosperity without the current nse 
of cash, and carried on their extensive mercantile transac- 
tions merely by bartering commodities in kind — bullion 
being reckoned amongst these commodities. 


Rattie-Snaxes.— Two men, Egbert Galusha and Ren- 
ben Davis, residing in the town of Dresden, on the east side 
of Lake George, recently killed, in three days, on the east 
side of Tongue Mountain, in the town of Bolton, in this 
county, eleven hundred and four rattle-snakes. They were con- 
fined to rocks and uninhabited places. Some of the reptiles 
were of an enormous size, carrying from six to twenty rat- 
tles. They were killed for their oil, or grease, which is said 
to be very valuable. We will turn out Warren County 
against the world for rattle-snakes. — Glenns’ Falls Clarion. 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM.— We should like to be informed, 
(and we ask the information with all due respect to those 
concerned,) whether there is any connection between tran- 
scendentalism and Fourier’s principles of association and 
reorganization of society, as advocated in this country by 
Albert Brisbane? A certain company of individuals, who 
advocate a system of Christian transcendentalism, have for 
some months past been making arrangements, in this vicin- 
ity, for the establishment of an association, on a plan simi- 
lar to that of Fourier. But we have yet to Jearn whether 
there is any connection between the sect of R. W. Emerson 
and Albert Brisbane. The Dial, a literary magazine edited 
by transcendentalists, is said to be well supported, and not- 
withstanding the occasional absurdities of style and matter, 
is ably conducted, and maintains much useful truth. 


Literature axp Rurat Amusements. — Now and then we 
meet with a distinguished author who prefers the amuse- 
ments of the city to those of the country, and who prefers 
worshipping at the temple of fashion rather than bending at 
the shrine of nature. Such unnatural members of the lit- 
erary republic are however but exceptions to the general 
character of men of genius and taste. The majority of 
English poets and authors have been remarkable for their 
taste for the pleasures of the country. Even Pope, who has 
been unjustly censured, as a mere lover of the town, was an 
amateur gardener, and his own grounds at Twickenham be- 
came a model for tasteful gardening. Gay, according to his 
biographers, alternately wrote his poetry and caught his 
trout at Amesbury ; and Coleridge mingled the amusement 
of angling with his literary avocations. Dr. Paley, author 
of the standard work on Moral Philosophy, was enthusias- 
tically fond of this sport. When asked by the Bishop of 
Durham, how soon one of his most important works would 
be finished, he replied, ‘ My lord, I shall work steadily at it, 
when the fly-fishing is over.” Sir Humphrey Davy, Dr. 
Burlington, and Sir Walter Scott were also addicted to an- 
gling, almost as a passion. According to a statement of Dr. 
Blaine, in his Rural Sports, the “Salmonia” of Sir H. 
Davy owed its origin to a party proposed between Sir H. 
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A Vite Hoax. — The New York papers publish what pur- 
ports to be a letter found im a bottle in the Atlantic, and 
written on an iceberg by one of the passengers in the steam- 
packet Président. The letter was first published in the St. 
Thomas Times ; it is evidently a hoax, perpetrated by some 
heartless scoundrel — and its re-publication can subserve no 
useful purpose. 


Davy, Dr. Babington and Dr. Frank, to visit the Lakes, and 
be there joined by Sir W. Scott. 

“ There is no spirit,” says Howitt, “ which it is more im- 
portant to cherish, in @ commercial people, as we are, than a 
spirit of attachment to nature. Were it not that it had been 
fostered by our inestimable literature—a literature which 
has caught its noble tone from the Christian faith, there can 
be no doubt but that the calculating spirit of trade would 
long ago have quenched in the national heart those lofty 
sentiments which have borne it proudly in the eyes of an 
admiring world above all mean contamination ; and that we 
should have sunk into that sordid narrowness of soul which has 
regularly marked all commercial states.” 

These remarks of Howitt are peculiarly applicable to our 
own country. We, as a people, have lost all moral enthu- 
siasm, and are fast sinking into a set of mere Jews, in the 
most odious acceptation of that term. As an antidote 
against the corrupting influence of this commercial spirit of 
avarice, ‘we should not only make our books breathe into 
the depth of every street, coart and alley, the natural aliment 
of human hearts — the love of nature — but rouse them, like 
a trumpet, to get out, at times, and renew that animating 
fellowship, which God designed to be maintained between 
the soul of man and the beauty of the Universe.” 






The New Haven Herald states that the ancient Elm, near 
the corner of Elm and Temple streets, in that city, was cut 
down on Tuesday last, in consequence of its having become 
so decayed near the roots that public safety required its re- 
moval. It was planted in 1686, before the new Parsonage 
of the First Congregational Church. Under its ample shade, 
Jonathan Edwards, Whitefield, and others of the great de- 
parted, preached more than a century ago. Its circum. 
ference was upwards of twenty feet. 

Two of the New York millionaires have died within a few 
weeks. Mr. Jerrolerman, leaving an estate of one million 
dollars, and Henry Breevort, whose estate is worth two mil- 
lions. They were, in early life, market gardeners, but the 
bulk of their fortunes accrued from the rise of real estate in 
Wall street and its vicinity. 

A curious trial is now occupying public attention at Am- 
sterdam. The royal mantle worn by the Queen of Holland 
at her coronation, was warranted by the court furrier to be 
real ermine ; but another furrier in the capital having pub- 
lished a statement that the fur was not genuine, the former 
has laid an action for libel. 

The Rev. William Norris, an Evangelist clergyman, 
whose name was published among the lost by the disaster to 
the Erie, has written a letter, stating that though he had en- 
gaged to go in the Erie, from “the slight circumstance 
of not finding a trackman when he wanted him,” he was 
prevented from taking passage. 

The editor of the ‘‘ Paul Pry,” a paper published in Phil- 
adelphia, was so severely beaten by some individuals, who 
conceived themselves aggrieved by an article in his paper, 
that his life is despaired of. The assaulters were arrested 
and held to bail. 

The United States ship Delaware is provided with ten life 
preservers, each capable of sustaining in the water more 
than fifty men, and the whole made to be lashed together in 
the form of a raft, so that, should the ship founder, the crew 
may all be rescued from drowning. 

An old lady, residing in Exeter, a short time since, eighty- 
three years of age, feeling a pain in her finger, exclaimed 
on rising from her easy chair, “ Well, if I live to be old, Ido 
tctieve I shall be crippled in-this finger.” — 

Not less than 1488 dogs have been killed in N. Y. since 
the corporation commenced war upon them; and of these 
not Jess than a dozen were positively rabid. Still the num- 
ber of dogs in that city has not been apparently diminished. 

The Protestant Operatives of Dublin are about erecting a 
hall for holding their meetings, capable of accommodating 
three thousand persons, with detached rooms for committees, 
and the use of select Protestant societies. 

Large numbers of Mormons are now on their way to the 
settlement in Hancock county, Illinois. A large number 
from Europe recently arrived there, and more are expected. 
The settlement is said to contain between ten and fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. 

We learn from New York that the Messrs. Hoe, of that 

















‘ NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


As we are approaching the termination of oor third vol- 
ume, we take the liberty to remind those of our subscribers 
who are in arrears of the necessity of prompt remittances. 
There is a very considerable sam due on our books, and as 
we are disposed to be liberal in our terms, we propose to 
receive the advance price from all subscribers who will remit 
the amount due, without expense to us, before the close of the 
volume. There is now ONE number to be published, which 
will afford a week’s time to comply with these terms; after 
which they will have no reason to complain if we rigidly 
exact, according to our pub'ished terms, $3.00 per year. 
















Buslwers Directorm. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 SummerStreet 
Boston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength. “ His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinderand Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphiet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 

















Tue. Pesric Loan.— According to the late loan bill, which 
has passed both houses of Congress and become a law, the 
President of the United States is authorized to borrow, within 
the coming year, on the public credit, twelve millions of dol- 
lars, at six percent. interest. This loan will be reimbursable, 
either at the will of the Secretary of the Treasury, after six 
months notice, or at any time after three years from the first 
of January next. This money is to be used for the payment 
and redemption of Treasury notes still outstanding, and other 
public expenses. The Secretary is authorized to receive 
proposals for taking the said loan, and to employ an agent 
for the purpose of negotiating the same, and to pay him a 
reasonable commission, not exceeding one tenth of one per 
cent. on the amount negotiated. The agent is likewise to be 
allowed such expense as may be necessarily incurred in 
printing and issuing certificates of stock, and other inciden- 
tal expenses. For this purpose the sum of twelve thousand 
doliars is appropriated. The faith of the United States is 
pledged for the punctual payment of the interest ana tne 
redemption of said stock. Such is the commencement of 
what may be called a funded national debt. To what cause 
the necessity of it is attributable, or to what party it may be 
owing, we do not pretend to decide. It is certainly, however, 
a bad precedent ; and with the example of England before 
our eyes, we think there is sufficient rea: on for using means 
to refund it as soon as possible. 7 





























WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and SilverWatchee, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxesrepa‘red. 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Music Ervraver and Publisher, 13 ‘Tremont Row. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


THE SCUTH BOSTON UNITARIAN ORDI- 
NATION. 
This day published. The report of Mr. Parker’s sermon, by Messrs. 
Fairchild, Driver, and Dunham, together with the remarks upon 
that report and sermon in the Boston Courier and other papers.— 
Also, the correspondence between Messrs. Fairchild and Lathrop, 
and most of the other communications which have been published 
in relation to the same subject. As the public mind is deeply inter- 
ested in this matter, we have though that the community generally 
would be gratified to have it in their power to obtain, in a condens- 
ed and permanent form, all the important communications which 
have appeared in different papers. SAXTON & PEIRCE, 
Atll Publishers, 133 1-2 Washington st. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Miss Sedgwick’s new book, Letters from Abroad to Kindred at 
Home, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. 
The Hannahs, or Maternal Influence on Sons, by Robert Philip, 
author of Marys, Marthas, Lydias, Life of Bunyan, &c. 
Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, 8vo. 
Mrs. Adams’s Letters. 





























Tae Oreratives’ Macazine and Lowe.it Atsum. —This 
is the title of a neat monthly, edited and published by an 
association of the female operatives at Lowell, which has 
just reached its fifth number. It is well conducted, and fully 
sustains the promise of the Offering, to which many of its 









writers formerly contributed. We wish them abundant pat- Robinzon’s Travels in Palestine, 3 vols., 8vo, &c. 
city, the celebrated machinists, and power press builders, Received and for sale by TAPPAN & DENNET, 
All 114 Washington street, 






ronage. 
will shortly ship an entire printing office to Merida, in Yu- 


catan, for a Yankee, who is going out with the determina- 
tion of starting a paper in that Republic. The progress of 
Yucatan will startle the whole world before many years. 

$1800 was subscribed for the sufferers by the late calam- 
ity at Syracuse, at a single meeting held at that place. 

Alexander Smets, Esq.,; of Savannah, according to the 
Savannah Georgian, has a manuscript written a thousand 
years since ! — a copy of Pope Gregory’s “ Moralia in Job,” 
in its original binding, the last page containing a prayer for 
the rest of the soul of Charlemagne, who had just deceased. 
Mr. Smets has also a copy of a manuscript of the celebrated 
-+ Romance of the Rose,” which he obtained from Dr. Adam 
Clarke’s collection, and which was expressly copied for the 
Lady de Coucy in 1323. A beautiful specimen of chirogra- 
phy, five hundred and eighteen years old. 

The magistrates of Paris cause all the epiceries, or gro- 
cer’s shops of the city, to be annually visited by chemists 
specially appointed, in order to ascertain that the articles 
sold are wholesome. As it was known that a considerable 
quantity of deleterious salt was dealt out to the consumers, 
the inspection this year was made with the greatest strict- 
ness, and it is said has not only shown the truth of the 
suspicion, but also detected quantities of impure vinegar 
and eau de fleur d’orange containing mineral salts. 











THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 

EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parior or to grace the.Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the mostelevated character. Some 
ofthe most eminent American writers are contributors to its colamns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care. and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terus.— $2.50 per annum, in advance; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions,according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense ofthe Publisher, 

Cc. P. JOHNSON, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 






Sueet Music. — “ Thou art gone to rest,” a sacred song, 
composed by J. de Anguera, is just published by Prentiss. 
It is oraamented with a view of the Suffolk St. Chapel. 













Boston Enrerveise anp Liseratity.— We learn from 
the London Gazette, that the directors of the Lowell Insti- 
tute of this city, among other measures to fulfil the wishes of 
the testator, have resolved to invite eminent men from Eu- 
rape to give courses of lectures here. Mr. Lyell, the distin- 
guished geologist, who arrived here a month or two since, 
has come upon this mission, and is to deliver twelve lectures 
on geology, at the new institution. The liberal sum of £500 
is to be paid him ; the same sum was offered to Profs. Far- 
aday and Owen to undertake the voyage and task. Mr. Far- 
aday declined on account of ill health, and Prof. Owen has 
not finally determined. Mr. Lyell is at present, we believe, 
visiting our watering places and other sources of interest. 

The enterprise of the directors of the Institute in securing 
first rate talents is worthy of all praise; and as Bostonians 
we feel some pride in this instance of American taste and 
generosity in the pursuit of science. We suppose that Mr. 
Lyell’s course will commence early in September. He 
brings with him a great English reputation, and will un- 
doubtedly attract crowded audiences in this place.— Times. 




















A CHEAP BOOK. 
Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
farnish the second volume bonnd, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 
The music it contains ( fifty-four of the mest popular pieces, ) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 
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A FAVORITE 
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SECOND VERSE. 


How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk, 

Hew rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
_ As underneath their fragrant shade, 

I clasp‘d her to my bosom! 

The golden hours, on angel wings, 
Flew o’er me and my dearie ; 

For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 





GIFT OF A BOOK, 

*“« He gave her a book, as a token of remembrance, and they parted 
She saw him not again — his living presence never move came up be- 
foré her; but in that book she enshrined the beautiful memories of his 
love and his affection. 
love was buried with her.” 

Sue made it an idol —that simple book ; 

It met her eve with a kind friend’s look ; 

She bathed it in tears when weary and sad, 

She sought its bright page if a moment glad ; 

Her cheek in slumber was on it pressed, 

Or it rose to the swell of her dreaming breast, 

Or it lay at her feet, on the border soft 

Of the garden spring, Where she sat so oft, 
?Mid the blush of flowers and the water's play, 
Dreaming her lonely hours away! 


Long time by her casement she kne!t at night, 
With brow upturned to the fairy light; 

On the idol book she reposed her head, 

And her long dark tresses were o’er it shed — 
It sulaced a lonely and yearning heart — 

It might not a moment her presence depart. 


She passed away in her morning hour, 

As dies from the forest a lone sweet flower; 

And they laid her down to a dreamless rest, 

The slight hand clasped on the cold hush'd breast ; 
The long jet hair in the coffin lay, 

Shedding its wreaths round the marble clay, 

And the idol book, *twas beneath her head, 

It passed to the grave, with the strange, sweet dead! 


He who knows the world will not be too bashful. 
whe knows himself will not be too impudent. 
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She cherished it, and in the grave the gift of 


SCOTCH SONG, WRITTEN BY BURNS 
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THIRD VERSE. 


Wi’ mony a vow and lock’d embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 

And pledging oft to meet again, 
We tore ourselves asunder. 

But oh! fell death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early! 

Now grecn’s the sod and cold’s the clay 
That wraps my Highland Mary. 





FOURTH VERSE. 


O pale, pale now those rosy lips, 

* LT aft ha’e kiss’d so fondly ! 

And clos’d for aye the sparkling glance, 
That dwelt on me so kindly! 

And mouldering now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’d me dearly! 

But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 








j 
AN ANECDOTE OF THE DUCHESS DE BERRI. 


Tue Duchess de Berri is very popular at Paris, and deserv- 
Her ‘natural gaiety harmonizes with that of this! 
lively people ; and her love of the fine arts, and the liberal! | 
patronage she extends to them, gratify the Parisians. 1 
[heard an anecdote of her to-day, from an authority which 
jleaves no doubt of its truth. Having commanded a brilliam 
fete, a heavy fall of snow drew from one of her courtiers a 
;remark that the extreme cold would impede the pleasure of 
the guests, who would suffer from it in coming and depart- 
“ True,” replied the Duchess, “ but if they in comfort- 
jable carriages, and enveloped in furs and cashmeres, can 
suffer from the severity of the weather, what must the poo: 
lendure?”” And she instantly ordered a large sum of money 
to be forthwith distribated, to supply fuel to the indigent, say- 
“ While I dance, I shall have the pleasure of thinking 
|the poor are not without the means of warmth.” — Lady 
| Blessington. 
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WHISTLING. 

Or all the contrivances for making music, none has been 
so much ngglecied, in proportion to its real worth, as whist- 
ling. Almost every boy can whistle, and almost every man 
soothes himself, in all his reveries, with his natural instro- 
ment. Some persons, oftener negroes than whites, acquire 


was highly accomplished in-the performance of vocal and 
instrumental music, but never could he interest his audience 
so much as when he whistled. Two octaves are easily com- 
jpassed by the whistler, and sounds may be uttered with an 
jemphasis and sweetness which no instrumept can equal. 
There is more in this natural power than has been dreamed 
of. It wants only, what it very seldom receives, cultivation. 
We propose that somebody who has cultivated his whistling 
powers should open a school ; or, now that musical concerts 
have run low, we will engage that a concert of well-trained 
whistlers shal] succeed perfectly. It would be well to hurry 








a little about the matter, for times are coming when we may 
all whistle. — WN. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





Crue. Mercenaries. — The Boston Transcript describes 
some nails which have been submitted to the editor, and 
which are so rotten as to be easily broken with the fingers 
like a pipe stem. It is said they are manufactured of rail- 
road iron, which is imported for this purpose free of duty. 
The revenue is thus cheated, and the lives of men are jeop- 
arded ; for by the use of such nails; the fall of a staging, 
and the rendering of two men cripples for life, was recently 
occasioned in Boston. ; 
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the power of giving great forcé to sounds uttered in this||Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Curnhill. Terms, $3.00 per 


way, and there is ofien so much interest in this, that a few 
blasts from a pair of thick, black lips, will attract the atten- 
tion of all who are near. We once knew a young man who 


annum ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
fivecopies. All letters must be post paid (unless containing money;) 


and directed to the Publisher. 





